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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 


It was a bitter winter night. The winds were all 
yroad; now moaning and wailing, and again bursting 
th into wild, angry shrieks. It was a night which 
ight well make one feel thankful that he had a home. 
ach persons as were abroad, having been overtaken 
; the storm, were hastening to shelter themselves 
om the fury of the tempest. 
Anold yellow sleigh, with a woollen patchwork qui!t 
hrown over the back by way of a buffalo robe, was 
avn slowly through the snowdrifts of a wild mourn- 
sin road, by a veteran, one-eyed horse. A second 
iit or “kiverlid,” as its owner called it, was wrapped 
und the legs of a man who drove and of a little 
hubby boy, who, despite his stiff lips and chattering 
roth, was trying to whistle “Yankee Doodle.” 
The old man was stiff and cold, but not much more 
»than usual, for neither the broad fire on his old 
varthstone, nor yet the genial, loving spirit of a noble 
f,had had power to warm his cold nature into life 
nd activity. 
His face was scarcely harder now, when, with a great 
fort, he ejaculated “Git ape, Jack,” than when in Au- 
st days he uttered the same words to the poor beast 
nder his load of new mown hay. Some people come 
io the world like snow images, with the disadvantage 
f never melting. 
The rusty old runners of the sleigh squealed out in a 
ay which would have set the teeth of nervous people 
n edge ; but the boy had no nerves and the man no 
th, so it did not disturb either of them. The silence 
ii been unbroken between them, save by the whistle 
ithe “git ape,” for two miles, when the little fellow, 
ching up closer to his companion, looked into his 
ceand asked,— 
“How many head 0’ cattle do you keep ?” 
“Two yoke o’ oxen and five caows,” was the grum 
ply. 
“Any more hosses ’n this old one ?” 
“Yes; a young one that kicks.” 
“Could I tie "em up in the stall ?” 
“You?” asked the old man, looking scornfully down 
the child; “‘you aint higher than a mug o° cider!” 
Ieknew by long use and observation just how high 
at Was. 
“Can't I hitch ’em, though? Ican stretch up very 
eh!” 
For once a smile broke across the lips of the cold 
en; but it was a very ghastly smile, which faded 
«yas he replied,— 
‘You may stretch up to the chip basket and the hen 
pps.”” 
‘Couldn’t I stall the critters if I stood up on a bushel 
tsure? "Cause I want to do every thing,” said the 
if 
‘Maybe. I’ll try you at one thing and another, else 
lu won’t pay for your keeping,—you’re so awful 
le!” said the old man. 
‘What did you take me for@if you theught I couldn’t 
btny thing ?” asked the child. 
‘To larn you how to work,” was the laconie reply. 
That’s right,” replied the little fellow. “Old daddy 
ten, at the poor-house, always told us that he come 
re’cause he wasn’t teached to work young. He says 
hard to teach old dogs new tricks. So I mean to 
mevery thing now !” 
“Well, then you aint lazy,—glad o’ that,” muttered 
man, in an approving tone. And well he might be 
i, for one person as lazy as himself was enough for 
establishment. 
At length they reached the farm house; and poor 
elke, numb and stiff, was ordered out of the sleigh 
open the gate. 
You must climb over and drag away a big stone 
's agin it to keep it shut, ’cause the hook’s gone; 
you must lift the gate clean up off the ground to 
Lit, ‘cause the hinges is gone; and then shut and 
tu it the same way again,” growled out the farmer. 
He, with great effort, did as he was told; and if he 
L been old enough to reason much, he might have 
ed himself any uneasiness on the ground of not hay- 
‘ork enough given him. : 
hen the horse was put up, Ike followed his new 
Tinto the kitchen, where sat an old woman knit- 
and a young man smoking a pipe. 












Give him the mug,” said the old man, before he 
off his hat, “and a candle, and let him go down 
“tand draw me some cider. That’s one thing he’s 


tnough for!” 


Yhat, this child?” asked the woman. “Why, he’s 
frozen ;” and thrusting her needles into her, ball, 
‘ommenced untying his Comforter; ‘and then she 
ed his cold hands between her own, before allow- 
fire, Wherf he had seated himself 
ow stool On the hearth, she looked earnestly at 


ol to go to the 


‘moment, and then asked,— 


vy long have you been at the poor-house, little 


‘plied, “Six years, I guess. I can just remem- 
Ping there after mother’s faneral, and I was thtee 
T when she died..' Ti’s a nice place to live,—Mr. 
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THE LITIL 


“Father,” asked the old lady, “was he troublesome, 
that they sent him away so young ?” 

“No; Iasked for a boy, and this little fellow would 
come! He’s bewitched to be arning his living; and 
they said I might try him three months, and if he was 
happy I might keep him,—giving bonds about his school- 
ing and the like.” 

“So you wanted to be a farmer, did you, little boy ?” 
asked the old lady, in a kind tone. 

“O no, ma’am,” replied Ike; “I’m going to be a doc- 
tor; but I aint old enough now; so I want to work till 
Tam.” 

Then the grouty old farmer laughed a little short 
laugh, and said, “Well, doctor, go down cellar now 
and draw me some cider; I’m choking!” And after 
that Ike was always called “the doctor,” there. 
“George,” said the old lady to her son; “you go 
down and bring it; your father’s tired, and this child’s 
too small. He couldn’t find the cider cellar alone.” 
The young man reluctantly rose, muttering,— 
“Father’ll have the apoplexy if he gives up going 
down for his cider. It’s all the exercise he gets from 
one week’s end to another.” 

The old man drank and smoked, and then went to 
bed. 

“Do you think you shall like us here, Ike?” asked 
the kind woman, as she tucked the blankets round his 
shoulders that night. 

“I know I shall like you,” replied the child; “and I'll 
try to like the rest.” 
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E DOCTOR. 


mer and nails. 
drive.” 

What would have seemed impertinence in most boys 
only appeared like business faculty in him; and he 
was respectful as well as smart. Old farmer Morely, 
whose land was a garden for fertility and order, told 
farmer Grey that the poor-house boy had doubled the 
value of his place in five years. The old man’s pride 
was touched at this, and he replied, snappishly,— 

“What has Ike done? He didn’t clapboard the kitch- 
en, nor drain the meadow, nor new kiver the barn, nor 
paint the house. All that he and the old woman ‘have 
done towards the improvements has been to haunt 
George and me till we ‘fixed up’ for peace’ sake.” 

That last was just-the truth; what the little fellow 
couldn’t do himself he made the} able-bodied men— 
who were fonder of ease than work—do “for peace’ 
sake.” 

There seemed ‘to be two separate interests in the ¢s- 
tablisiiment; thrift reigned over one, and’ ‘sloth over 
the other. 

By the time Ike was fifteen years old he had decided 
where the trouble lay which kept the father and the 
son behindhand on the farm; it was In the cider barrel 
and the tobacco pipe, These enemies, ther, he shun- 
ned; for he was resolved to be a man in the world. 
He kept at school conscientiously every day the inden- 
tures bound the farmer to give him, and he made more 
rapid progress than many who went tlie year round. 
He was never idle one moment, at home or at school. 


I'll hold ’em while you reach and 





“If any body ever speaks cross to you, you mustn’t 
mind it; I don’t,” she said, sadly. 


I picked up chips at the woodpile, when cross old Dean 
was chopping,—that I mustn’t hear when he scolded;. 


and half the time I didn’t know he was talking.” 

Mrs. Grey, the farmer’s wife, made the child both 
happy and useful, and soon He was bound over to them 
by the parish, although not without some misgivings on 
the part of the overseers of the poor, who knew the in- 
efficiency of both the old man and his son. In their 
hearts they bound him to Mrs, Grey. 


when we first introduced you to it. What little Ike 


do with their own hands the boy accomplished by his 
persistency. Ashe had followed George round with 


him no peace till he boarded the. harn, put a curb 
round the well and repaired the fences. It soon be- 


was amiss, ‘We must attend to this at once, 


have little 
move them, saw that the others did so foo. Somet 


“There isn’t any such time as fo- 
would answer. “When to-morrow comes it’lI be toda 





‘T stockings there, Christmas !” 


“rs. Hunt are so pleasant to children. We hang 


and have its own work, If we laze one day we'll ha 


to do double the next, or let it go; so here's the ham- 


“Pll tell you what Mrs. Hunt used to say to me when | 


and so I learned to.be thinking about something else, | 


While the other boys were playing checkers and pop- 
ping corn, on the long winter evenings, glad to turn 
from study to play, Ike, or “‘the doctor,” as he was 
| called, was at the minister’s, reciting Latin, and asking 

questions on subjects the other farm boys never heard 

of. Farmer Grey said he was “a fool to waste his time 
|so;” and George said “there wasn’t afdther boy in 


the bargain his good friends, the town officers, had 
made for him. If Mr. Grey would give him his time 
he would be very grateful; and if not he would sign 
an obligation to pay for it before he ever allowed him- 
self one of the luxuries of life. 

Through the intercession of his mistress he was let 
off by signing a note, payable, with interest, in five 
years, of three hundred dollars. 

A pretty load for a boy to begin study with! 

You may be sure Ike did not go to college poorly 
clad. Mrs. Grey had little money, but she had plenty 
of cloth and yarn, and to make these available she had 
a skilfal hand and a loving heart. But the tears drop- 
ped on the needles, for she felt that when “the little 
doctor’? was gone she would be more lonely than ever. 
She would have no one to tell her trials to, no one to 
say, “Cheer up, mother! the darkest hour is just before 
day.” She would have no one to drive her to evening 
meetings and to read to her from the Book of Wisdom; 
no one to promise, again and again, to look out for her 
in old age, Alas! a boy who was like his mother slept 
in the grave at which his father was always “going to 
place a headstone,” but never had; and the one spared 
her had followed in that father’s ways. No wonder 
she turned to Ike as a son. 

Some boys would, think their hands full if they had 
to support themselves at college and keep up with their 
classes. But the fellow that had virtually taken charge 
of and brought up a “run down farm” thought it a 
smal] matter to provide for himself. Beside, he had 
none of the foolish pride which often leads young men 
into the crushing humility of dependence. He sawed 
and split wood, swept the halls, rung the bell, cut hay, 
and—stood well in his class. He had sense snough 
not to kill himself with study and work, for the poor 
ambition of being the first man in it. 

When Ike was twenty-one years old he graduated. 
It was near the time of election, and he declared that 
he would never regard himself a free man till he had 
taken up that.note he had given farmer Grey. So he 
engaged to superintend the haying on a great farm 
near the college, and with the money he received, and 
what he had already laid away, he went back, as he 
had done every vacation, to the farm. In the mean- 
time the old man had been daily growing proud of 
him; and he now talked a great deal about “the boy I 
brought up.” 

Now he held: his head up a foot higher than usual, 
and.even boasted over his neighbors how wise he had 
been to put money into Ike’s brains rather than into 
his pockets. When ‘the doctor” spoke of the note, 
the old man, little dreaming he was about to take it 
up, opened his old “secretary” and took it out. Then, 
before his wife and son, he threw it on the back-log, 
and Ike was a rich man, 

After three years study witha practising physician, 
and attending two or three courses of medical lectures, 
our, poor-house boy really became a doctor. The 
dream of his youth was realized, and he commenced 
practice in the large town nearest the farm where he 
had lived so long. 

One of his first patients was the poor old man. No 
skill, however, could avail to save him. But few phy- 
sicians get such a fee for their first case. When the 
will was opened he found himself equal heir with Mrs. 
Grey and George, 

The latter chose to sell the farm and go West, be- 
cause, he said, “the land there would work itself.” 
He probably believed, as he wanted to believe, that in 
Minnesota the land needed neither ploughing nor sow- 
iog, but that the crop a man desired would come up, 
harvest itself, and jump into the barn. His mother 
was too wise to follow him, but went to keep house for 
“the doctor,” who treated her with all the affection of 
@ son. 





| New. Hampshire who had a horse and sleigh at his 
| command, who wouldn’t have ambition enough to go 
| round to all the huskings, and quiltings, and singing 
| Schools in the region.” 

But this little poor-house boy had within his breast, 
| from babyhood, the ambition to rise to bea good and 


The years flew on, but did not leave the farm as useful man; and the worthy Mrs. Hunt, the matron 


who took him home ftom his mother’s funéral; had al- 


and the mistress saw undone out of doors they did | Ways tried to keep up ‘this noble desire. He could not 
themselves, if in their power; and what they could not be crushed; Hope, and activity, and resolution all met 
thake his 


| in him, and it was impossible for ‘him not t6 
| mark in life. 


nails, and screws, and hammer for. the first. three days| “When he was seventeen yeats Old the minister said 
at his new. home, till he got the gate mended and the) he was ready for college. But, as he saved a hired’ 
staples driven into the barn floor, so afterward he gave | man and’ gave farmer Grey time to sit over the cider 
let 
| him off a day before he was twenty-one. The'minister 
came a by-word among the neighbors when any thing | offired t6 speak ‘in Kis behalf; bat “the Tittfe doctor” 
; or. we'll | replied that, as he had resolved to “paddle ‘his own 
¢ haunting us.” . His was ah orderly.na- | eaiee,” hé ad better also cut loose himself. © 
ture, and, to gratify it he had found out py experience| The farmer was rampant at the bare suggestion. He 
that promptness was indispensable. So he not only , informed Ike that he was @ poor-house boy, and, came! anxiety; "he sawa dim light, and urgiig his ‘horse, came 
kept up to time himself, but, when in his power to to him without a change of garments; apd-many other ' ¢o'n wretched lodking eabin. "The-ddor was opened by 
to imetines | things the boy knéw as'well as he did. ‘Dé you think ' & woman, who said that her husband was out hunting 
he would say that a certain thing must be done to-day ; 
when George would reply, “Tl do that to-morrow.” ~* haz to repay’ ail’ 
,**the boy | that had been done for him. “He beliévell tie*had mote* 
froni the ‘hour he fifst cattle to’ tite 


| mug, it was more than doubtful whether he woul 


| he flew into'a passion about it? N 
that, knowing’ aif ‘this, he had tried’ 


than ‘paid his way 
| firth ; perpaake & 


we 


After a few years he moved to the city, and took a 
; Prominent place in his profession, as well as among 
| the noble men who seek not their own good alone, but 
also that of others. We might tell you his name, for 
all he would care, but we would not wound the feelings 
of the young ladies who call him father, with the strug- 
gles. by which. he reached his present position. The 
secrets of his success were, a determination not to be 
crushed by misfortunes, to be untiring in labor, to rely 
on himself, and to trust in the God of the orphan. 
3. D.C 
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A BACKWOODS ADVENTURE. 


A’ Virginia banker who was chairman of a noted 
infidel’ club, was once travelling on horseback ‘through 
Kentucky, having with him’ bank bills of the value of 
twenty-five thousand pounds. When ‘he came to a 
lonely forest, where robberies and murders were ‘said 
t to be frequent; he lost his way. ‘The’ darknéss of night 
eame over him, and after riding Some ‘time in gre: t 


> 





Noj'he ‘only replied ' but’ would shortly ‘return, and ‘she was sure’ would 


’ ¢heerfully give him shelter for thé‘night.’ The gentle- 
nian tied ‘up ‘his horse and éntéred the cabin, but with 
of appr jon. ‘Her 


iré-'He’ was, with a large’ 





iat he wis legally bood tifl’ stint ‘Of motiey, and perhaps ih the house of one of the 
| he was twétity-one; and had ‘no idea of'sneaking dut of” robbers whose riame was'a terror to the country. 
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COMPANION. | 








In a short time the man of the house returned. He 
had on a deer skin shirt, a bear skin cap, seemed much 
fatigued and in no talkative mood, All this boded the 
infidel no good. He felt for his pistols in: his pocket, 
and placed them so as to be ready for instant use. The 
man asked the stranger to retire to bed, but he de- 
clined, saying that he would sit by the fire all night. 
The man urged, but the more he urged the more the 
infidel was alarmed. He felt assured that this was his 
last night upon earth, but he determined to sell his life 
as dearly as he could. 

At length the backwoodsman rose, and reaching to a 
wooden shelf, he took down an old book, and said,— 

“Well, stranger, if you won't go to bed, I will; but 
it is my custom always to read a chapter of Holy Scrip- 
ture before 1 go to bed.” 

What change did these words produce! Alarm was 
at once removed from the skeptic’s mind. Though 
avowing himself an infidel, he had now confidence in 
the Bible. He felt that the man who kept an old Bible 
in the house, and read it, and bent his knees in prayer, 
was no robber or murderer. He listened to the simple 
prayer of the good man, at once dismissed all his fears, 
and lay down in that rude cabin and slept as he did 
under his father’s roof. From that night he ceased to 
revile the good old Bible, and often related the story of 
his eventful journey, to prove the folly of infidelity. 
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For the Companion. 


NAVIK AND THE BEAR. 


Navik Navadjo was a poor Kodiak Indian, who lived 
more than half the year by hunting seals and wal- 
ruses. Hard work he had to fill his own mouth with 
food during the long winters of his icy climate—to say 
nothing of his wife and children, who waited at home 
in their simple hut of snow. 

Often he returned hungry to the door after a fruit- 
less ten hours effort to procure food—tramping over 
the broken ice-shores in pursuit of a herd of game dis- 
covered far in the distance, or hanging over the edge of 
a floe until he was nearly frozen, to catch sight of a 
single seal. 

Sometimes he would cut a hole in the ice far out on 
the frozen plain—for at certain places, even in the terri- 
ble Arctic cold, the sea clears itself at short intervals 
and then immediately freezes, and the ice does not suf- 
ficiently thicken to prevent one reaching the water 
through it after diligent digging. 

One day he made in this way a deep opening and sat 
down by it to watch. He knew that if a seal happened 
to pass that way under the ice he would be sure to put 
out his head. Hour after hour passed, but no game 
appeared. 

Poor Navik began to grow stiff and numb. Though 
clad from head to foot—completely covered, in fact, in 
every part save just his eyes and nose, with a weight of 
furs that would nearly have smothered any of us here 
in the temperate zone, the stinging cold got through 
the thick dress and crept into his blood, and took away 
the feeling from his hands and feet, and turned his 
body blue. The Indian felt the danger he was in, but 
if he left watching the hole who would kill the fat seal 
that might look out of the water when he was away ? 

He waited a little longer for his game, longing as 
only a hungry, half-frozen man with a family at home 
can long, to see the welcome prey come within reach 
of his hand and put an end to his suspense. Still noth- 
ing appeared. Navik could bear the cold no longer, 
and he sprang up and ran to and fro on the ice to get 
his blood in motion. Then he came back to his hole 
and prepared himself for another tedious vigil. 

Whether his running had wakened the watery crea- 
tures to greater activity, or chance just then sent some 
of them swimming that way, at any rate, he had scarce- 
ly more than seated himself the second time, and fairly 
got his fish spear into his hand, when a large seal 
popped his head through the opening in the ice, and 
would have drawn out his whole body, but, catching 
sight of the hunter, he drew back. 

Navik was too quick for him. His barbed seal-iron 
entered his body,—a short struggle brought him to the 
surface. 

A fat “take,” in truth, the creature was; glossy as 
satin and heavy as a small calf. The hungry Kodiak 
stooped down to admire his prize as he lay before him 
fatally wounded, beating his tail on the ice. As he 
bent over the seal, intent on plucking out the spear pre- 
paratory to shouldering the animal to carry it home, 
he felt a heavy slap on the back. 

Too busy, and still too much numbed with cold to 
wonder greatly at such a salutation, surprising as it 
was, Navik did not rise. Supposing in a dull way that 
one of his acquaintances from a neighboring snow-lodge 
bad found him, and thought to startle him by a rough 
salute, he kept on trying to pull out the harpoon, re- 
serving the scolding that he meant to give him until he 
should finish. 

In a minute, however, the blow was repeated, this 
time with rather more than a friendly emphasis, almost 
pitching him forward into the hole. Angry enough now, 
at the unnecessary disturbance, the hunter rose to his 
feet and turned to face the intruder. What was his 
horror when, instead of beholding a man, he found 
himself confronted by an enormous white bear! Rear- 
ed fearfully on his hind legs, the fierce brute stood with 
elevated paw, just as he had dealt the blow over the 
poor fellow’s back, and looking as if he meant to re- 
peat it with terrible effect. 

The wretched man had no hope of life. He remain- 
ed motionless with terror, expecting every instant to 
feel the bear’s fangs in his flesh. The cruel monster 
faced him with a low growl asif he enjoyed his fear, 
when, quickly dropping on all fours, he snatched up 
the dead seal and trotted off with it, harpoon and all, 
to the shelter of a distant iceberg. 

The beast had doubtless watched the hunter until he 
saw him spear his game, when, being fonder of seal 
than of man, he had come up silently and clapped the 
latter on the back, as much as to say, “Hurry up! I'll 
take that, if you please, sir.” 

Poor Navik Navadjo drew a breath of inexpressible 
relief, and turned away thankful for his deliverance. 


The next day he found his spear on the spot where the 
bear had devoured the seal. White Bruin cared noth- 
ing-about that. 
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TABLE RULES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


In silence I must take a seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
chair or plate about ; 
With knife,Or fork, or any thing, 

I must not play; nor must I sing; 

I mast not speak a useless word, 

For children mast be seen—not heard; 
1 must not talk about my 

Nor fret if I don't think it good; 

I must not say, ‘‘The bread is old;" 
“The tea is het; “The coffee’s cold ;” 
I must not cry for this or that, 

Nor murmur if my meat is fat; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 
Must turn wy head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please;”’ 
The table-cloth I must not spoil. 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run; 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot; 
And lift | heart to God above, 

In praise forall His wondrous love. 
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THE GUINEA IN THE MEAL. 

Some few years ago there resided in Long Acre an 
eccentric old Jew named Jacob Benjamin; he kepta 
seed shop, in which he likewise carried on the sale of 
meal, and had risen from the lowest dregs of poverty, 
by industry and self-denial, till he grew to be an afflu- 
ent tradesman. 

He was, indeed, a rich man; for as he had neither 
wife nor child to spend his money, nor kith nor kin to 
borrow it of him, he hada great deal more than he 
knew what to do with. One would think he need not 
have waited long, when there were so many people suf- 
fering from the want of what he abounded in; but Mr. 
Benjamin had his crotchets, like other folks. 

He kept on the even tenor of his way, standing be- 
hind his counter and serving his customers, assisted 
by a young woman Called Zeah Lect, who acted as his 
shopwoman, and in whom, on the whole, he felt more 
interest than in any body else in the world, insomuch 
that it even sometimes glanced across his mind wheth- 
er he should not make her the heiress of all his wealth. 

He never, however, gave her the least reason to ex- 
pect such a thing. 

At length, one day, a new idea struck him. He had 
been reading the story of his namesake, Benjamin, in 
the Old Testament, and the question occurred to him, 
how many amongst his purchasers of the poorer class— 
and all who came to his shop were of that class—would 
bring back a piece of money they might find amongst 
their meal. He thought he should like to try a few of 
them that were his regularcustomers. The experiment 
would amuse his mind, and the money he might lose 
by it he did not care for. 

So he began with shillings, slipping one in amongst 
the flour before he handed it to the purchaser. But 
the shillings never came back—perhaps people did not 
think so small a sum worth returning. So he went on 
to half crowns and crowns, and now and then, in very 
particular cases, he even ventured a guinea. But it 
was always with the same luck, and the longer he tried 
the more he distrusted there being any honesty in the 
world, and the more disposed he felt to leave all his 
money to Leah Leet, who had lived with him so long, 
and to his belief, had never wronged him of a penny. 

‘“‘What’s this you have put into the gruel, Mary?” 
said a pale, sickly-looking man one evening, taking 
something out of his mouth, which he held towards the 
feeble gleams emitted by a farthing rush-light standing 
on the mantel-piece. 

“What is it, father ?” inquired a young girl, approach- 
ing him. ‘Isn’t the gruel good ?” 

“It’s good enough,” replied the man; “but here’s 
something in it; it’s a shilling, I believe.” 

“It’s a guinea, I declare!” exclaimed the girl, as she 
took the coin from him and examined it nearer the 
light. 

cr guinea!” repeated the man; “well, that’s the 
first bit of luck I’ve had these seven years or more, 
It never could have come when we wanted it more. 
Shew it us here, Mary.” 

“But it’s not ours, father,” said Mary. “I paid away 
the last shilling we had for the meal, and here’s the 
change.” 

“God has sent it to us, girl! He saw our distress, 
and He sentit to us in His mercy!” said the man, 
grasping the piece of gold wiih his thin, bony fingers. 

“It must be Mr. Benjamin’s,” returned she. “He 
must have dropped it into the meal-tub that stands by 
the counter.” 

‘How do you know that ?” inquired the man, with an 
impatient tone and a halfangry glance. “How canyou 
tell how it came into the gruel? Perhaps it was lying 
at the bottom of the basin, or at the bottom of the 
sauce-pan. Most likely it was.” 

“O no, father,” said Mary; “it is long since we had a 
guinea.” 





my time, and how do you know this is not one we had 
overlooked!” 

“We've wanted a guinea too much to overlook one,” 
answered she. ‘But never mind, father, eat your gruel, 
and don’t think of it; your cheeks are getting quite red 
with talking so, and you won't be able to sleep when 
you go to bed.” 

“I don’t expect to sleep,” said the man, peevishly ; “I 
never do sleep.” 

“I think you will, after that nice gruel !’’ said Mary, 
throwing her arms round his neck and tenderly kissing 
his cheek. 

“And a guinea in it to give it a relish too!” returned 
the father, with a faint smile and an expression of arch- 
ness, betokening an inner nature very different from 
the exterior which sorrow and poverty had incrusted 
on it. 

His daughter then proposed that he should go to bed; 
and having assisted him to undress, and arranged her. 
little household. matters, she retired behind a tattered, 
drab-colored curtain which shaded her own mattress, 
and laid herself down to rest. 

The apartment in, which this little scene occurred 





But it was hard to.trudge home without his seal, which 
he had been-.at so much pains and loss of time to take. 


was in the attic story of a mean house, situated ina 


“A guinea that we knew of; but I’ve had plenty in 5 


of the poorest description; the cracked’ window-panes ; him how willing she was to work for him, and how fo, 
were coated with dust; and the scanty fire in the grate, “lorn she should be without him, and desired sh J 
although the evening was cold enough to make a large never hear any more of such wicked wishes, 
one desirable—all combined to testify to the poverty of; Still, she’had an ardent desire to give him the for! 
the inhabitants. he had longed for, for his next Sunday's dinner: but 
It was a sorry retreat for declining years and sick- | alas! she could not compass it. But on that very Sup 
ness, and a sad and cheerless home for the fresh cheek day, the one that succeeded these little events, Let 
and glad hopes of youth; and all the worse that fa- Leet appeared with a smart new bonnet and gown ats 
ther and daughter had seen better days. John Glegg tea-party given by Mr. Benjamin to three or four of his 
had, as he said, had plenty of guineas in his time; at ' intimate friends. : 
least, what should have been plenty, had they been | . He was in the habit of giving such small, inexpensiye 
wisely husbanded. But John, to describe the thing as entertainments, and he made it a point to invite Leah; 
he saw it himself, had always “had luck against him.” | partly because she made the tea for him, and pan'y 
It did not signify what he undertook, his undertakings because he wished to keep her out of other society ne 
invariably turned ont ill. she should get married and leave him—a thing be 
A faint light dawned ‘through the dirty window on , much deprecated on all accounts. She was accustomed 
the morning succeeding the little event with which we to his business, he was accustomed to her, and, abore 


e migh: 


opened our story. Mary rose softly from her humble all, she was so honest! 


couch, and stepping lightly to where her father’s But there are various kinds of honesty. Mary 
clothes lay on a chair, at the foot of his bed, put her Glegg’s was of the pure sort; it was such as nature and 
hand into his waistcoat pocket, and extracting there- ,her mother had instilled into her: it was the ho 
from the guinea which had been found in the gruel the of high principle. But Leah was honest because ste 
preceding evening, she transferred it to her own. ' had been taught that honesty is the best policy; and te 

She then dressed herself, and having ascertained that she had her living to earn, it was extremely necessary 
her father still slept, she quietly left the room. The that she should be guided by the axiom, or she mic 
hour was yet so early, and the streets so deserted, that come to poverty and want bread, like others she pay 
Mary almost trembled to’find herself in them alone: who lost good situations from failing in this particulg: 
but she was anxious to do what she considered her | Now, after all, this is but a sandy foundation for 
duty without the pain of contention. | honesty. Leah had been bred by worldly-wise tear 

John Glegg was naturally an honest and well-inten- ers, who neither taught nor knew any better. Entire. 
tioned man, but the weakness that had blasted his life ly ignorant of Mr. Benjamin’s eccentric manner 9 
adhered to him still. They were, doubtless, in tenible ,using his money, she considered that the guinea 
need of the guinea, and since it was not by any means brought back by Mary might be appropriated withoa: 
certain that the real owner would be found, he saw no ' the smallest danger of being called to account fori, 
great harm in appropriating it; but Mary wasted no It had probably, she thought, been dropped into the 
specious thoughts on the matter. That the money was meal-tub by some careless customer, who would nos 
not theirs, and that they had no right to retain it, was , know how he had lost it; and, even if it were her mas. 
all she saw; and so seeing, she acted unhesitatingly on ter’s, he must also be quite ignorant of the accident th: 
her convictions. | had placed it where it was found. The girl was 

She had bought the meal at Mr. Benjamin’s. From stranger in the shop; she had never been there till ty 
the carliness of the hour, however, though the shop day before, and might never be there again; and ; 
was open, he was not in it when she arrived; but, ad- she were, it was not likely she would speak to \ir 
dressing Leah Leet, who was dusting the counter, she Benjamin. So there could be no risk, as far asst 
mentioned the circumstance and tendered the guinea, ' could see; and the money came just in time to pur 
which the other took and dropped into the till, without ' chase some new attire that the change of season re 
acknowledgment or remark. dered desirable. 

Now Mary had not restored the money with any view} Amongst the sources of wealth possessed by Jf; 
to praise or reward; the thought of either had not oc- Benjamin were a great many houses, which, by having 
curred to her; but she was, nevertheless, pained by | money at his command, he had bought cheap fo 
the dry, cold, thankless manner with which the resti- those who could not afford to wait. Many of thes 
tution was accepted, and she felt that a little civility | were situated in squalid neighborhoods, and were in 
would not have been out of place on such an occasion. | habited by miserably poor people; but as these peoplg 

She was thinking of this on her way back, when she ' did not fall under his eye, he had never thoughto 
observed Mr. Benjamin on the opposite side of the them—he had only thought of their rents, which here 
street. He was now proceeding from his residence to ' ceived with more or less regularity through the han! 
Long Acre. When he caught her eye he was standing ' of his agent. The house inhabited by Glegg andhi 
still on the pavement, and looking, as it appeared, at ' daughter happened to be one of those owned by Mt 
her, so she dropped him a courtesy, and walked for- Benjamin. It so happened that his agent wished hig 
wards ; while the old man said to himself,— | to visit this house for some directions in the way ofr 

“That’s the girl that got the guinea in her meal yes- ! pairs. 
terday. I wonder if she has been to return it!” “Who lives in the attics?” he inquired, as they we 

It was Mary’s pure, innocent, but dejected counte- | ascending the stairs. 
nance that had induced him to make her the subject “There's a widow, and her daughter and son-in-le 
of one of his most costly experiments. He thought if with three children, in the back room,” answered M 
there was such a thing as honesty in the world, that it Harker, the agent. “I believe the women go out cha 
would find a fit refuge in that young bosom; and the ring, and the man’s a bricklayer. In the front there 
early hour, and the direction in which she was coming, ‘a man called Glegg, and his daughter. I fancy they’ 
led him to hope that he might sing Eureka at. last. | people that have been better off at some time of the 
When he entered the shop, Leah stood behind the lives. He has been a tradesman—a cooper—he tel 
counter, as usual, looking very staid and demure; but | me; but things went badly with him; and since i 
all she said was, “Good-morning;” and when he in-' came here his wife died of the fever, and he’s been 
quired if anybody had been there, she quietly an- | weakly ever since he had it that he can earn nothing 
swered,— | His daughter lives by her needle.” 

“No; nobody.” Mary was out; she had gone to take home sim 

Mr. Benjamin was confirmed in his belief; but he , work, in hopes of getting immediate payment for i 
consoled himself with the idea, that as the girl was 4 couple of shillings would purchase them coal 3 
doubtless very poor, the guinea might be of some use | food, and they were much in need of both. Johny: 
to her. Inthe meantime Mary was boiling the gruel sitting by the scanty fire, with his daughter's shat 
for her father’s breakfast, the only food she could af- ! over his shoulders, looking wan, wasted and despondin 
ford for him, till she got a few shillings that were owing | «Mr. Benjamin, the landlord, Mr. Glegg,” said Hi 
to her for needle-work. ker. 

“Well, father, how are you this morning ?” John knew they owed g little rent, and was afta 

“I scarce know, Mary. I’ve been dreaming; and it' they had come to demand it. “I’m sorry my daugl 
was so like reality that I can hardly believe yet it was ter’s out, gentlemen,” he said. “Will you be ples 
a dream ;” and his eyes wandered over the room, as if | to take a chair.” 
looking for something. | “Mr. Benjamin is going round his property,” % 

“What is it, father? Do you want your breakfast? Harker. “He is proposing to make a few repails, a 
It will be ready in five minutes.” | ao a little painting and whitewashing, to make t 

“I’ve been dreaming of a roast fowl, Mary. I thought rooms more airy and comfortable.” 
you came in with the fowl in your hand, and said, ‘See,| “That will be a good thing, sir,” answered Glegg, 
father, this is what I’ve bought with the guinea we | very good thing; for I believe it is the closeness of t 
found in the meal!’” |place that makes us country folks ill when we come 

“But I couldn’t do that, father, you know. It London. I’m sure I’ve never had a day’s health sin 
wouldn’t have been honest to spend other people’s | }’ve lived here.” 
money.” “You've been very unlucky indeed, Mr. Glegg,” * 

“Nonsense!” answered John. “Whose money isit,| Harker. “But you know if we lay out money we sh 
I should like to know? What belongs to no one, we | look for a return. We must raise your rent.” 
may as well claim as anybody else.” “Ah, sir, I suppose so,” answered John, with sig 

“But it must belong to somebody; and, as I knewit | “and how we're to pay it I don’t know. If I could 
was not ours, I’ve carried it back to Mr. Benjamin.” get well I shouldn’t mind; for I’d rather break stom 

“You have?” said Glegg, sitting up in bed. on the road, or sweep a crossing, than see my pooré 

“Yes, I have, father. Don’t be angry. I’m sure you | slaving from morning to night for such a pittance. 
won’t when you think better of it.” “If we were to throw down this partition and 

But John twas very angry indeed. He was dreadfully | another window here,” said Harker to Mr. Benjam 
disappointed at losing the delicacies that his sick appe- | “it would make a comfortable apartment of it. The 
tite hungered for, and which, he fancied, would do | would be room, then, for a bed in the recess.” 
more to restore him than all the doctors’ stuff; andso| Mr. Benjamin, however, was at that moment cng 
far, he was perhaps right. He bitterly reproached Mary | in the contemplation of an ill-painted portrait of 9% 
; for want of sympathy with his sufferings, and was| that was attached by a pin over the chimney-piec® 
peevish and cross all day. was without a frame, for the respectable gilt on¢ ™ 

At night, however, his better nature regained the | had formerly encircled it had been taken off and % 
ascendant; and when he saw the poor girl wipe the | to buy bread. Nothing could be coarser than the® 
tears from her eyes, as her nimble needle flew through | cution of the thing; but, as is not unfrequenty § 
the seams Of a shirt she was making for a cheap ware- | case with such productions, the likeness was st” 
house in the Strand, his heart relented, and, holding ' and Mr, Benjamin, being now in the habit of 
out his hand, he drew her fondly towards him, Mary, who bought all the meal they used at his sb 

“You're right, Mary,” he said, “and I'm wrong; but | recognized it at once. . 

I'm not myself with this long illness, and I often think | “That’s your daughter, is it?” he said. 

if I had good food I should get well, and be able to do|  “Yés, sir, she’s often at your place for meal; *™ 
something for myself. It falls hard upon you, my girl; ‘it wasn’t too great a liberty, I would ask yo ™ 
and often when I see you slaving to support'my useless | you thought you could help her to some sort of 
life, I wish I was dead and out of the way; and then | ployment that’s better than sewing; for it’s 8 - 
you could do véry well for yourself, and I think that Sir, in this close place, for a young creature bag 
pretty face of yours would get you a husband, per- brought up in thé free country air. Not oy a 
haps.” Gila ininds work, but the worst is, there’s so little 0 
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| narrow court or alley. The furniture it contained was 


And Mary flung her arms about his ‘neck, and told by the needle, and it’s such close confinement.” 
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Mr. Benjamin's mind, during this address of poor’ plagues me about my “Yankeeisms,” I, don’t mind, a 










































































w for “Here!” cried Arthur. The boy stopped. But Daisy had to take great lest Pop should 
migh; Glegg, was running on his guinea. He felt a distrust bit, for I hear so many Englishisms, shall I call them? “Glad to sell,” said the little boy. “I am just going | get at Pee-wee. She mate “the doce of “the littte 
of her honesty, or rather of-the honesty of both father even here, in this grand old place. Think of such a pai dl cy er ey aa is sick, and I want to do| house very small, so that Pee-wee could run in, but 
e for! and daughter; and yet, being far from a hard-hearted pretty creature saying, “O what a rum looking Judy!”| “Can you hanes fifty cents?” asked Arthur. he Agee dd gee 4 —— in the little 
5 bat person, their evident distress and the man’s sickness | if any one doesn’t please her taste. Did you ever hear “I am ‘fraid not,” said the little boy, putting his hand | but could not enter. ee “Bunty Canter.’ 
> Sun. disposed him to make allowance for them. “They any thing like it, and from a young lady! I think asi = Me pete et pulling out some scrip. He found ee 
Lesh couldn’t know that the money belonged to me,” is infinitely worse than our “‘guess.” Tom ety e me that,” “ a 
D, ata thought he, adding, aloud, “Have you no friends here | However, I mustn’t tell tales out of school, and 1| give von tar = Prey onc spe AM rch re ee PRETEND. i 
of bis in London ?” would not have you think Annie is coarse, or in the| corn.” te ¢ Rt . play thet out _ bane re 
“No, sir, none. I was unfortunate in business in the! least rude; she is considered the most accomplished | Ph cried the little boy, his face shining with | people too, I guess. : sonia 
ensire country and came here hoping for better luck; but young lady in L-———-. Her mother has lived in India The sale a Arthur, in his dishongsty and I used to play “pretend,” or “make-believe,” a great 
Leah; sickness overtook us, and we’ve never been able to do so long that she is fit for nothing but lying on the) meanness, ran home with the pop-corn and pr an = ae wees ee Gee, 5 Seed Se pend eome- 
party any good. But Mary, my daughter, doesn’t want for lounge all day, and occasionally driving out in a ba-| Cents of good money. The poor little pop-corn boy ian kek toned Guete aaek sono ‘oon for my 
7, les education, sir; and a more honest girl never lived.” | rouche as soft as a bed. Annie laughs at her, and calls thinking Awe, Arte hse enn — in his pocket, | throne; and my little sisters and all the dolls in the 
ing he “Honest, is she?” said Mr. Benjamin, looking Glegg her such funny names, right to her face,—for Annie is Making and passing condensin: lala e > ated family were my subjects, and I used to reward them 
tome in the face. witty and original, and has the knack of saying things| crime, and counterfeiters are likely to end their days ~ eo a bry rane » ren age ee. 
abore “Jil answer for her, sir,” answered John, who beautifully that would be impertinent in any one else. in the State prison. ec was a neal wad so Scaneneull “4 - bon yr 
thought the old gentleman was going to assist her toa' Her mother is very fond of her, and can’t bear her out then the queen (that was I) sent in a pardon, and all 
Mary situation. “You'll excuse me mentioning it, sir; but, of her sight. TO SUBSCRIBERS. the dolls were made very happy. No queen ever had 
re and perhaps it isn’t every body, distressed as we were, that | Annie’s father is very different. He is big, with an Our subscribers will notice the change that has oe ooo ae Ge 2 Rad; Her Rees over hed more 
onesty would have carried back that money she found in the! enormous red face, and I don’t wonder, he eats so| been made in the name of the publishing firm of| And then sometimes we would play pretend we 
18e she _ but Mary would wets S ang hae I ome much hot stuff. Why,I just tasted somethinghecalled| the Companion. Mr. Olmstead has sold his inter- —_ pny my and peep and yar ourselves 
and as perhaps it wasn’t yours, and that nobody might know | Mulligatawny soup, I think, and I strangled half aday;} est in the paper, and is no longer connected with |", 2 east Sapam Sgt ene ee Sate SRO Oak De 6 
ceseary whose it was,—which was very wrong of me, no doubt ; | it was fearful. Annie has one brother, just my age,| jt, All Sestnens letters, therefore, sent hereafter den war ca the dolls a gad po aa we 
might but one’s mind gets weakened by illness and want, and | but you’d never think him so old, for he’s quite awk-| to the publishers of the Compan oh didi & never meant to make light of cither queens or bes. 
he say, I couldn’t help thinking of the food it would buy us; ward, and not half as far on as I am with my studies. sumed Seen & ¢ gars; we only “wanted to try it, to see how it felt.” 
ticular but Mary wouldn’t hear of it. I’m sure you might| He’s an Eton boy, and quite famous as a sportsman. RRY MASON & UO., There is a little bey of my acquaintance, Georgie 
r : — q P Pub. Youth’ i Wheeler, who takes great pl in playi “pr 
ion for trust Mary with untold gold, sir; and it would be a He told me, confidentially, that he detested school. I ub. Youth's Companion, sani” cena “petand” ovhe calls i. ule eles 
» teach real charity to help her to a situation, if you knew of think it would be a great deal better for him if he liked Boston, Mass. | ives on a farm about a mile from the village, and his 
Entire. such a thing.” it. I can’t bear to see a boy ignorant. _ sisters attend school; so Georgie would be very lonely 
mer 9 Little dreamed Leah, that morning, as she handed) 0 if you could look from my windows (I have a little poh od find something very pleasant to be cn- 
. . we . a 
guinea Mary her quart of meal and the change for her hard- | blue drawing-room, with dressing-room attached) and CHILDREN’S COLUMN. “Now, Aunt Annie, I am going to play ‘petend vil- 
Withoad earned shillirg, that she had spoiled her own fortunes, see the laburnum, clothed in golden glory, and the lilac, lage ;’ not ‘truly village,’ because papa can’t go to the 
t for it, and that she would, ere night, be called upon to abdi-} covered with purple and snowy bloom! But I must Where is my ReceiptP ‘truly village’ poy he 7-— one of 7 aunts who 
: ' : P ‘ § ‘ ‘ was visiting at the house. “So you see I shall har- 
inte the cate her sence behind the counter in favor of that hum-/| close this, my first letter from the country. I have The date against @ subscriber's name, printed upon the| ness up a ‘petend ponies.’ ee, Billy; ata, Ba 
yuld nod ble customer; and yet so it was. such lots to tell you! (they use the word dots here).|; margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which| Jenny!” And he tied long lines to two chairs; and 
er mas. Mr. Benjamin could not forgive her dereliction from! Annie’s mother has only been home a week, and so| he has paid for his Companion. then he jumped upon a third, and the “petend ponies” 
lent th: honesty ; and the more he had trusted her the greater | you see “the Elms” has been more or less in confusian. No other receipt is given. of course went off on a fine trot to the “petend vil- 
1 was 3 was the shock to his confidence. Moreover, his short-| Of course Annie’s father is a colonel, and has been in ies a... M4 ry aa He po tp eget 
> till the sighted views of human nature and his incapacity for I don’t know how many wars, and is all over scars. DAISY DAY AND THE MOUSE. with quan’ skill; “put on the whip” in a scientific 
and, j comprehending its infinite shades and varieties, caused| Good-by for the present. Sit down, and I will tell you a true story of Daisy | ™@nner; drew up to a “petend stable;” jumped down 
to Mr him to extend his ill opinion farther than the delin- From Jennie. | Day anda mouse. Daisy Day was little girl, not four | #04 unhitched the horses, led them into a corner, and 
ur as shd quent merited. In spite of her protestations, he could in years old;and her father was Mr. Day, who had a| Pretended to throw in straw for them; took out his 
aa scat: Hetiiaee Ghai: Gils itiecteaiy teh aatieinaanieaante. lenin ~ small farm not far from New York. Once, when the pocket-handkerchief and wiped his forehead and face; 
+ to pur ; . ’ THE FROLIC air was soft and warm, Daisy sat down on a rock, near | then setting his cap on one side, he put his hands in 
son ren concluded that, like many other people in the world, . the old barn. She had a bun in her hand; and, as she | is pockets and sauntered along. 
she had only been reputed honest because she had not | | enee? Coen —— ate the bun, the crumbs fell on her lap. Then he pretended to look into store-windows, and 
by Mr been found out. Leah soon found herself in the very Come, Henty, Eliza’ every one, As she sat there, the birds came, and sang sweetly in | W2lked into pretend shops, and bought some “petend 
, rs 2 To vening frolic away. the tree that bent over her head. The wi candy and peanuts;” called to see a “petend aunt,” 
b our e g frolic away. e wind blew the : 
y having dilemma she had deprecated, and the apprehension of ie scent of new-made hay in her face. The bees came |®=4 took a “petend dinner.” Then he went to a “pe- 
ap fro which had kept her so long practically honest,—with- ge Same ee ee buzzing close to her hair,as much as to say, “That's | tend bank,” and got some “petend money ;” then to 
of thesd out a situation, and with a damaged character. Come, some of you quickly must speak, : you, is it, Daisy? How do you do? You need not | the “petend stable,” harnessed up his “petend ponies,” 
were in As Mary understood book-keeping, the duties of her eS Pre ee fear us.” and had a “petend ride up the hill;” and all this 
wen i - : aa . e Cum, Caen tents, Gant ads cee eee? “OQ, no! I do not fear you,” thought Daisy. “I while he was in the parlor, within three feet of Aunt 
5e peopl new office were soon learned, and the only evil attend- Here are corn sheaves in which we can hide; know, if I do not hurt you you will not hurt me: so go | 49nie, and chattering away like a little magpie. 
ought ing it was, that she could not take care of her father. And a thousand dark corners likewise; and get as much honey as you can, you busy bees; for| 1 think Aunt Annie enjoyed the “petend village’ 
ch here But, determined not to lose her, Mr. Benjamin found Rance ee ont neat ig Tam so sleepy I' do not know what to do.” yng te: ty alin sn te genet 
: : : ut aha! me Ponto and Tray, ‘Buzz, bnzz!” said the bee, and flew up to the lime : A, y, when we went 
he 1: — — = paying nd tne _— a room wand now 1 know well w hat we i hang tree which was in bloom overhead. Then Daisy leaned down to the “truly village,” it seemed as if Georgie’s 
g and bi ehind the shop, where they lived very comfortably, And stand them up here—what sayyou? her back against the trunk of the tree and fell asleep. | “Petend” was almost as good as the “truly.” 
| by Mg till Glegg, recovering some portion of health, was able Sinies ectiiaiceeiatiiahiites tnaaibccinade While she slept, a wee mouse peeped out from a hole | _ One Sabbath Georgie went to church. He seemed 
shed hin to work a little at his trade. Pow font in her own purple shaw, under the old barn. It was a young mouse, whose very much impressed ; —_—< still yt eee ag and whea 
men, gene thy ER And smilingly placed hit af rest, mother had sent it forth to earn its own living. The |e came home he said nothing about it, which we 
y oftg inp _time, | ity began to With his back up against the stone wall. times were hard in Mouse-land. Old Pop, the barn | ‘tought very remarkable. The next day, about noon, 
disable Mr. Benjamin for the daily walk from his resi- The children again and-again cat, kept such a strict watch that a mouse could not |‘ dinner-bell rang, and kept ringing; and we all 
hey we dence to his shop, he left the whole management of the Laughed loud at the dog and his gown; run to pick up a grain of corn, without the risk of being | Kew that it was not near dinner time. 
business to the father and daughter, receiving every ee eee caught. hi It is only Georgie, ° said the girl in the kitchen ; and 
yn in-la shilling of the profits, except the moderate salaries he pve mica ee The mother mouse, as she sent forth the young| Di8 mother, who was busy in the pantry, did not say 
; s P ’ P . es | But soon at his side she placed Tray, mouse from the hole, made two or three squeaks, | *Y thing about it. But Georgie was ringing the bell 
ered M gave them, which were sufficient to furnish them with Ps coomad Se rather afraid, which may have meant, “Now, take care of old Pop, for a“‘petend church.” He sang and read the best he 
out cha all the necessaries of life, though nothing beyond. But nal pitaak Goeelbtnats hat 0G:tite head. the cat, my dear Pee-wee ; for he is on the watch all the pte —— “ a gy n beggars — ae - 
ot there when the old gentleman died, and his will was opened, There! what think of my dolls now. said Jane; ose ,,and he will ran to seize you if you do not take | socoaiiy went round with the plate for adele’ ta 
"y they it was found that he had left every thing he possessed Bat Gime Ga doeit toe oa “Squeak, squeak !”" said little Pee-wee; and I think | te evening, his mother said,— : 
e of the to Mary Glegg, except one guinea, which, without al- For the twilight already grows dim. if he could have told what he meant in words, he Now, Georgie, I hear you have been playing ‘pe- 
—he tel leging any reason, he bequeathed to Leah Leet. And now, hushed on their pillow, each child would have said, “O mother! I see little Daisy Day | end church’ to day. You may play ‘petend village,’ 
since h In the sweet sleep of innocence lay; fast asleep under the lime tree; and, O, dear! such a and petend bat and ‘petend stores,’ and ‘petend 
° But oft in their slumbers they smiled. lot of nice crumbs as are in her lap!—crumbs enough | §8°2°°!;’ but I don't want yoa to play ‘petend church’ 
s on For the Geamaien. As they dreamt of poor Ponto and Tray. to give all our folks a good dinner! Hush ! I will creep mn Fe ee anon yes Fone yh - — = a = 4 
- nothing aie > 2 ; > n Oo understan 
JENNIE WILD’S LETTERS---No. 1. - her fein yank Fae eh maa T can run up why I don’t want you to play ‘petend church.’” 
me som Dear Kare,—I told you in my last that I was going A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. at a aid, Peo-weo do, but jook, all around to see dentate like “4 io = 7 1 Me abe g ie 
mnt for i in the country, I believe; the English country, where| One of oursubscribers in Quebec gives the following:| g dell cab dheodla ee-tiee re ee tt is His church. onlin desiniaes 
coal 8 one sees larks, and rooks, and such pretty daisies! I| My neighbor, upon arriving at his store, found a) goyig see Pee-wee. And Pop may have henabt nA “Yes, my dear little Georgie; I do not want yon to 
po don’t know but Uncle Pointer will take me to Scotland ; bw! f = man awaiting his arrival. He asked me, in herself, “Halloo! there's a mouse going to steal oy ba pone. ee y= yee : an Ma love to go 
herp - crumbs! I will wait till I get a good cha » and sit quietly when you are 
a's sha if so, what wonderful things I shall have to tell you!) “Are you the son of Mr. B—? Pu cis nen tod enteh te, cous Sos oe And then | there: but Ido not want you to make light of holy 
sspondin Don’t you know how much we have talked together in} Answering him in the affirmative, the old man said, Out from the hole crept Pee-wee; but he had not| things: forthough you might not in your heart be 
said Ha old Boston about Roslin Castle, aud the valley of the | “I owe you twenty-eight dollars, or, rather, I owed it! gone ten steps when a leaf fell in his path, and made | Pretking the third commandment, yet you might really 
Esk; and how we read the “Lady of the Lake” togeth- | % Your facher. him start sothat he ran back. Then out he crept| Make it appear that you were taking God's name in 
i As my father deceased twenty-five or thirty years! once more, near and more near, till hb D vain.” 
vas afta er, and wished we were in some of those beautiful pla-| ago,” I replied, “you must mean my uncle.” See nak Wena et oe ° aisy 
ny daug! ces? “No,” was the old man’s rejoinder; and nothing| could see, hid as it was ina neat little black shoe and a 
ye please How little I thought, then, that I should really visit =— aS paying to me what he had so long) req sock. a ‘ 
this old country ! and now I am in such a pretty place, | "Snot no account and no memoranda confirmative of | . Poe-Wee put one of his fore-foet on the shoe, and then Sports and Pastimes. 
rty,” $8 called “the Elms.” Every cottage here has a name,—| what he said. Whether it had been stolen or found, aie b bat old For. pene _— yo te an ae 
pails, a “Holly Bush,” or “Clarendon,” or “the Pines,” or some- he knowing at the time it was my father's, or how this all ready for a sprin 4 Pee-wee eal hee run back Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
make tt thing pretty. Is it not a pleasant custom? One feels | Obligation was ee know not; but it seems the| to his hole if he had known that Pop was so near; but 
assage of thirty years had not washed out the sense of| the poor little mouse was so hungry! N . 
rather better to say, “I am stopping at Laburnum Vil- Tt. or stilled the chidings of a conscience that pointed — gry! Near. and more 
Glege,' la” near he crept; and at last up he ran along Daisy’s little 
| Glege, a” than at No. so-and-so. in a just direction. But the most noticeable feature of| jue frock right into her lap. Was he not a bold little 
ress of th But you’ve no idea what a beautiful place “the Elms” a — bag ofes t fe PAE ovires _ = = mouse? 
come is. A ‘ 4 “T will h littl r 
oe 7 . unt Pointer—she’s my great ape gf course, YOU! He had come two hundred and fifty miles, two hun-| p,. —— ae a. pon: Saat : Gus SA 
ealth § now—is so very large and so very tall! She is what/ dred beyond the termination of our railroad, in mid-| 05) 1 shall have!” thonght the poor little mo' “t 
” they call strikingly handsome, too, and wears such | winter, in obedience to his disturbing conscience, and| 4 not think this good little Daisy would hurt me if she 
legg,” 8 splendid caps of real lace. They have a woman living = A neseyt ra mp Pe ru in his as were to wake and see me ; for I have known her to help 
ay we sb ina little cottage, who makes all their lace, and for | Sider ac naif borate wth ethene y stages, in the) 4 toad that was hurt, and the bees all seem to like her.” 
> pat f anad , ges So Pee-wee ateacrumb. How nice it was! Then 
me of the best they pay only half a crown a yard. ' P 2. 
“ith a sig That’s equai to three shillings of our money ; only think Such instances as this show the power of the “inward| he ate another; and still Daisy kept on sleeping. But peer cmenen th tite 
could on aur ’ monitor,” as God made and designed it. There is, at _ — Hye-per: hens old ry + age = My 4, 9 a is @ Greek pre sition. oN 
. . ° . 4. 0, Dy us * 
eak ston I went down to her place yesterday, and she was sit- Washington, in the hands of the government, quite | Gear! O,dear! What should Pee-wee do? It wasa| My 17, 13,21 is enuity. 
poor g : large and constantly increasing sum, kept on interest,| long way back to his hole. The fierce cat would catch | —4Y 18, 19,3, 10 is a bed formed by birds. 
* fh ie’ ting at the door, with a great square pillow in her lap, o 9% : My 1, 11, 15 is to dip. 
tance.” which is called the “conscience fund,” made up of| him and eat him up if he should try to run away. My 20, 6, 2, 16 is to tarnish. 
: and working away. She seemed to place the threads moneys sent secretly, or otherwise, b: who| _.“1 know what I will do,” thought Pee-wee at last.| My whole is want of symmetry. 
p and OF 80 easily, and O didn’t the lace look just like frost-| 1 5» defrauded the go an . oa “{ will trust to little Daisy Day to save me from old 
Benjam work! They are obl to keep it very clean, and I governmen a Then what do you suppose the little mouse did? 3. , 
it, The am told this iged va Why, jast-as old Pop made a ng, and landed in| , A sauirrel, finding nine ears of corn in a box, tovk from it, 
os poor woman gets plenty to do from the Daisy's lap, Pee-wee ran up and hid himself snug in daily, three ears; how many days was he jn removing the corn 
t en gentry. She looked very pale, and so did her daughter, A MEAN BOY. Daisy’s bosom. —— 4. 
ent engés who makes lace too. Uncle George, in looking over his pocket-book, threw| ‘Why! what is this ?” cried Daisy, waking up at once. hole is und nd, and ds st. 
nit of a But I must tell you how lovely “the Elms” is, You | out 4 fi cent bill. “I will be rid of that,” he said.| ‘Old cat, what do you want in m lap? And what is My choles sein EE ERS ED fr 
y-piece. reach it from one of th t beautiful read “O, why ?” asked Arthur, his nephew, standing by. this little warm, trembling thing in my bosom?” 5. 
iit one t © mos country >| “te is counterfeit,” said Uncle George; “burn it up.” —— squeak, squeak !” said a little voice in reply. | My sirst is a prop, my second isa prop, and my whole is a prop 
oe Winding along like a white river, and every now and| «Mayn’t I have it?” asked Arthur. “TI declare it is a mouse—a poor little frightened 6 , 
ff an then shaded by glorious English elms, And thenthe| ‘No use to you, my boy; better burn it up,” said his} mouse!” said Daisy Day; and she began to laugh. ; ~ 
jan the ¢ hedge that encloses the grounds! © Kate, I only hope| Uncle. Arthur took it up and looked at it, then cram-| Then she put up her hand, soft, soft, and patted the Daly fret way ohen be seen, pores 
quently > mae ven over tenia: tae t t is. “Th pled it in his hand, and slid it into his pocket. mouse. Then ‘she shook off Pop, and cried, “S'cat, Seeking things prized by Beauty's daughters, 
as stri y imagine how lovely le ©" He kept it there several days, but kept thinking,| S’cat! Go off, old Pop! You shail not have this dear ‘And worn e’en by England's queen. 
ap ye Elms” is a very large estate—there are ever so many | “Can’t I manage to buy something with this?” little mouse. It is my mouse now. It ran to me for Full many a holy aie 
ebony miles of land within its boundary—and all along the One dag be passed s.Aheop which hed some handsome | help, and 1 mean to take care of it. Upon my second has trod, 
at bis® wild fi der and marbles in the window. It was.a new shop. Arthur| “Mew, mew! yeow, yeow!” cried Pop, as much as to And often’a heartfelt confession 
lowers grow under and over the hedge—violets tn ond at the He say. “Give me mouse. I must have that Has there arisen to God. 
and blue bells, the real thing, growing in such profa- gat eam gees St Ra cceen. Ne Tat | SY, ae : ' 
? * asked the price, said he would take six, handing| mouse. I want to eat that mouse.” But y At Christmas time, when the rooms r2sound 
il sion. Then there are great fields divided by hedges, | his fifty-cent scrip to the woman. The woman took stamped her foot till Pop off: Then Daisy ran ma chetote soot of lively glee, onus 
gate and a lawn such as one never sees in America, and an | and was about to hand him twenty-six cents of into the house, and put little Pee-wee in an empty cage, "Tis welcomed with eamesy. al 
g you, avenue half a mile } with old money, when she said; “This is net good.” and fed him with bread and-milk. : 
a mile long, old trees on each side. 7 
sort of Aunt P Ase *O, isn’t it?” asked Arthur, guilty.| _ In a few weeks the mouse grew so tame that Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
= bert ‘ointer’s niece has just returned from India.| The woman eyed him, and he was glad to leave the| Daisy could let him out of his cage to run about the mnpperer 
ast She has not seen her only daughter for fifteen years.| shop as quick as could be. ,room. She puta red silk cord’ round his neck. He ‘ nen 
ire Think of that! Annie Edgcomb is her daughter, a| A week after, the saw some fresh bananas. “These| knew her voice so well that he would run to her when Are too gay to think on sorrows 
+ that fresh, bonnie lassie; so fresh and with such Would taste good,” he said, and tried to buy some, but she called him. He would play with her as a kitten Ma "8 years ring. 
tle to be 5 80 and pretty, with su the grocer’s boy was too ‘for / ys. She had a baby-house; and he would go in and (Little 1s-on S-Port in ‘tent—stand in G-in a ring-R-2-gate-o 
at” lovely pale gold hair, and such witching, winsome eyes.| One day he met a little joeded: down with pop- down on the mat in the best pastor. Fg a athe et rh ed 
‘ She’s so quick and merry, withal, and though she corn. ‘i ' nice story of Daisy Day and the little mouse Pee-wee? | 4 Thistle Down. 
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For the Companion. 
LANGUAGE. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“We have seen that the Indian languages are very 
numerous, and that like all nomadic tribes, the Ameri- 
can Indians were constantly changing their dialects. 
The Brazilians speak seven or eight dialects in a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles. These savages take the 
greatest delight, when chattering amongst themselves, 
in inventing slang phrases, or distorting words. A new 
slang term is received with shouts of laughter and ap- 
plause.” 

“Then slang is not peculiar to Yankee boys,” 
marked Susie, roguishly. 

“No,” answered Edward, soberly, ‘for even the girls 
appropriate it, along with our jockey caps and great 
coats.” » 

“I might draw an argument from the word mother 
tongue in favor of female education,” said Miss Ray. 
“The child acquires his language from the mother, 
sometimes with all its idioms, grammatical errors and 
slipshod pronunciations. The influence of woman over 
language is greater than that of man, in any commu- 
nity, although men make the public speeches. Cicero 
instances the mother of the Gracchi. ‘We read,’ says 
lhe, ‘the letters of Cornelia, and it is clear from them 
that her sons were brought up, not in the lap, but so to 
say, in the very breath and speech of their mother.’ 
Dante ascribed the first use of the vulgar tongue in 
Italy in literature, to the silent influence of the women 
who did not use Latin.” 

“But, auntie, is not the vulgar tongue, or Italian, 
quite as good as the Roman ?” asked Susie. 

“T can give rather their differences than comparative 
merits. Other languages, like the Sanscrit, have glided 
imperceptibly from the learned into the dialect of 
women and servants. Several others have from the 
first divided info two branches,—one manly, rich in 
consonants, correct in grammatical terminations; the 
other, feminine, rich in vowels, inclined to simplify and 
slur over terminations. The Italian, Susie, is a case in 
point; it is softer, richer ‘in vowels, glides over conso- 
nants, and rejects terminations that make the Latin 
more exact. In one you can reason clearly, in the 
other imagination can more fitly and gracefully clothe 
its fancies,” 

“Now will you come back to America?” asked Ed- 
ward, who had been for some days looking up Indian 
tongues with faint success, 

“I wish I could come prepared to enlighten you more 
fully,” answered Miss Ray. ‘In all the Indian tongues 
which have been examined by scholars, words are 
changed by agglutination, 7. e., part of a pronoun or an 
adverb will be glued on toa verb, thus suggesting some 
farther idea of time, or place, or quality. In order to 
be able to do this nomadic tribes hold fast to the tradi- 
tions of their language. Their conjugations and declen- 
sions can be taken to pieces, while ours no longer have 
any recognized meaning when separated. I think, 
Edward, you will be greatly interested in Rev. Mr. 
E;lwards’ account of the Mokegan, or more properly, 
the Muhekancew.” 

“Most surely I shall, auntie. Why, the encyclopx- 
dia only whets my curiosity.” * 

“This language was spoken throughout New Eng- 
land. Every tribe had a different dialect, but they 
were radically the same. It was the most extensive of 
any North American tongue. The Delawares, in Penn- 
sylvania, the Penobscots, in Maine, the St. Francis 
Indians, in Canada, the Shawanese, on the Ohio, and 
the Chippeways, speak dialects radically the same. 
According to this most accurate and careful observer, 
many others, of which I will mention only a few, as 
the Nanticooks, Algoukins or Algonquins and Winne- 
bagoes, use dialects which spring from the same parent 
tongue. He gives us a comparative table of words, 
from which I will give a single example. Bear is 
mguoh in Mohegan, mauguah in Shawnee, mackwah in 
Chippeway. The spelling is English, and almost every 
writer spells to suit his own ear, and uses a where the 
proper sound is aw or oh. This would make this word 
nearly identical in the three languages.” 

“Give us some more words, please.” 

“Ngwittoh one, neesoh two, noghhoh three, nauwoh 
four, nunon five, ngwittus six, tupouwus seven, ghusooh 
cight, naunceweh nine, rutaunit ten. This is Mohegan. 
See, now, how unlike the Mohawk is: uskot one, 
teggeneh two, ohs three, kialeh four, wisk five, yotyok 
six, chantok seven, sottago eight, tentoh nine, wialeh 
ten.” 

“There, Sue, add that to your French, Dutch and 
Irish counting,” proposed Edward, laughing. 

“Here is the Lord’s prayer in both languages.” 

“QO, do read it, auntie.” 

“No, I thank you. I am not going to exhibit my 
skill in gutturals and pectorals for your amusement. 
Some Mohawk shade might suddenly confront me after 
thus murdering his language.” 

‘Ha, ha; I’m not afraid to try—taugwaunautorono- 
auton—that is only one word, Sue. Whew! I begin to 
have some respect for the advocates of the bow-wow 
theory. Agglutinated words do stick in one’s throat 
80.” 

“When a boy of six Mr. Edwards removed to Stock- 
bridge, Mass., with his father. There were only twelve 
white families, and one hundred and fifty Indian ones. 
The Indian boys were his nearest neighbors, and his 
constant companions both at school and play.” 


re- 


thoughts ran in Mohegan, and he often dreamed in it. 
It is difficult to pronounce, but so perfectly did he ac- 
quire it that the Indians often complimented him upon 
his skill.” 

“They must have been harmless playmates,” said 
Susie, “or his father would not have allowed him to be 
with them.” 

“I cannot tell you how innocent of sin they were. 
His father’s motive probably was to fit him to be a 
blessing go them in after years, and his success in ac- 
quiring their tongue induced his father to send him to 
the Six Nations, to learn their language, with a view to 
fitting him for a missionary to those tribes. In April, 
1775, we see this heroic little fellow setting out ona 
journey of more than a hundred miles into a great and 
terrible wilderness. He was going with a single friend, 
the Rev. Gideon Hawley, to Oughquauga, on the Sus- 
quehanna, to learn the language of the Oneidas.” 

“Their name is preserved in the name of a lake and 
county in New York, auntie. What does it mean?” 

‘People of the beacon stone.” 

“I'm going on a pilgrimage to find that stone for 
Susie,” added Edward, gravely, as he rose, “and when 
I come back we will resume, if you please, a subject 
which interests me.” 





VARIETY. 





NUTCRACKER JOE. 
Up on the very topmost shelf 
Of Susie's doll- house, a brown, peaked elf, 
Sits Nutcracker Joe; 
And I very well know 
He watches what's going on below. 


When all the dolls are taking their tea 

He peers through a chink above to see; 
And then, **So ho!” 
Says Nutcracker Joe; 

‘They're having pretty good times below. 


“They've got a table and curtains there, 
And every doll a separate chair; 
They're eating pies, too, I declare! 
But then I know,” 
Says Nutcracker Joe, 
“Their ples and cakes are nothing but dough.” 


When the dolls went up stairs all in a row, 
And their heads were bobbing to and fro, 
Then, “Ho, ho. ho!" 
Laughed Nutcracker Joe, 
“If I only had something up here to throw!" 


When the dolls went riding he looked to see 
The wheels turn round full merrily; 

And, “See them go!" 

Grinned Nutcracker Joe; 
* Did ever poor dolls get tilted so?” 


Nutcracker Joe was ugly and brown; 
The dolls were white, from sole to crown; 
So Susie said he shouldn't come down. 
“Weil. it's better so,” 
Said Nuteracker Joe; 
“I'm higher up in the world, you know.” 


Nutcracker Joe is cheerful and bright. 
Though he stays alone all day and night. 
Often below 
You hear, “So ho! 
I've a whole room to myself, you know!" 


Nutcracker Joe doesn't dance and sing; 
His legs and arms are too stiff to fling; 
But he looks at the best of every thing. 
And if all did so, 
Like Nuteracker Joe, 
The world would be happier far, I know. 


PRUDENCE AND COWARDICE. 


Boys and girls, as well as men and women, are apt 
sometimes to mistake prudence for cowardice, and yet 
no two qualifications can be more unlike. 

“Pooh!” said a rough boy once to his more gentle 
cousin, “I do believe, John, you’re afraid to go near 
that horse, just because he isn’t tied.”’ 

“There is no need of my going near him, Stephen,” 

was the reply; “and there is danger of his kicking any 
one who teases him. 
“Ha! ha!” shouted Stephen, “you’re a bravey, now, 
aint you? The idea of being afraid of a horse,” and 
with a taunting look at John, the foolish boy walked 
up to the grazing animal and poked him with a stick. 
The horse gave an uneasy start, but continued pulling 
at the grass, 

“See here!” exclaimed Stephen, growing bolder, 
“if you'll promise not to faint, I'll present you with a 
lock of his tail ina minute.” 

John didn’t faint, but Stephen did; for, as he stealth- 
> approached the horse in the rear, the animal bound- 
ed away, performing a flourish with his hoof that sent 
his tormentor senseless in the dust. John tried to re- 
store Stephen to consciousness. He loosened his cloth- 
ing, rubbed his hands and feet, and bringing water in his 
cap from the pool near by, dashed it on the boy’s white 
face; but all in vain—there was no sign of life. 

The nearest house was their owa home, and a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. John felt that not a moment was 
to be lost. He approached the now quiet horse, and 
leaping upon his back, rode swiftly, without saddle or 
bridle, to his uncle’s house for help. 

When, after a long illness, Stephen recovered, he was 
a wiser boy, and told his cousin that he really believed 
the horse had managed to kick a little common sense 
into him. 

“What a dunce I must have been, John,” he added, 
“to fancy you were afraid of that horse!” 


——_+o2———_——_——. 
AN ELEPHANT STORY. 


A gentleman who had been for many years a resi- 
dent in India, had a very fine elephant of noble size, 
which we will call Indra. It was under the charge of 
two keepers, named Selim and Saadi, who alternately 
took care of it. 

During the month that it was under the charge of 
Selim, the younger keeper, Indra had plenty of food 
and was kindly treated. 

On the other hand, Saadi, the other keeper, was a 
drinking man, and spent the money allowed for In- 
dra’s food in arrack and bang, a spirit extracted, I be- 
lieve, from hemp. 

The elephant was of course neglected during the 
month that he was under the charge of Saadi. 

One day both the keepers happened to be upon his 
back when he was taken to the river; before he left 





ing Selim, who was seated nearest to his ears, he seized 
Saadi round the waist, and plunging the wretched man 
into the river, held him under the water till he was 
drowned. 
should be a victim to the animal’s anger, but Indra 
knew who had beer kind to him, and quietly suffered 
himself to be led home, apparently. satisfied with the 
vengeance he had taken. 


~er 


SPOILT HIS OWN COMPLIMENT. 


Dr. Gross, the justly celebrated surgeon of Philadel- 
phia, was once dangerously i. Shor fter his re- 








“I wish he had described their games,” was Edward's 
very natural wish. 

“Their language, he tells us, became more familiar to 
him than his own. He knew the Indian names of , 
things of which he did not know the English. His 


covery he met one.of his lady patients—they aye not 
always patient ladies—who remarked to him, ‘‘O doc- 
tor! I rejoice to see that you are out 
you, our good people would have di I 
“Thank you, madam,” replied the affable doctor; “but 
now, I fear, they will die by the Gross!” 


the water he suddenly turned up his trunk, and pass- | 


Selim trembled, for he thought he also} 





n; had we lost 
by the dozen!” , 


AN ENEMY’S GIFT. 


When the Crusaders, under King Richard, of Eng- 
land, defeated the Saracens, the sultan, seeing his tr 
fly, asked what was the number of the Christians who 
were making all this slaughter? He was told that it 
was only King Richard and his men, and that they 
were all a-f ot. 

“Then,” said the sultan, “God forbid that such a no- 
ble fellow as King Richard should march on foot,” and 
sent him a noble charger. 

The messenger took it, and said,— 

“ir, the sultan sends you this charger, in order that 
you may not be on foot.” 

The king was cunning as his enemy, and ordered one 
of his squires to mount the horse in order to try him. 
The squire did so; but the animal was fiery, and he 
could not hold him; he set off at full speed to the sul- 
tan’s pavilion. The sultan expected he had got King 
Richard, and was not alittle mortified to discover his 
mistake. 

The proverb, “Never look a gift horse in the mouth,” 
must have been invented, we think, by an enemy—as 
the failure to perform that act of caution proved the 
worst thing in the world tothe recipients of the “Trojan 
horse,” and might have been so to Richard. 


——_+o+—___—_ 
THE PRETTIEST SIGHT. 


It was the Seventeenth of June. A large crowd of 

eople were collected around Bunker Hill Monument. 
The procession of firemen and soldiers had marched 
along, when it began to sprinkle. Soon after it rained 
very hard, and the people had all scattered, hastening 
home, or to some door-step for shelter. I looked from 
my window and saw my doorway crowded wi h women 
and children. As I looked again toward the monu- 
ment grounds, I saw what was to me the prettiest sight 
of the day, though the procession was itself one of the 
best, and in the street there were many children neatly 
dressed and very happy. Iu the midst of a shower I 
saw a little boy about ten years old, leading his younger 
sister up the steps toward the monument; evidently he 
was hastening to get her along to the office at the door 
of the monument to find sheiter from the rain. The 
little girl was dressed in a new dress, with a new hat on 
her head, and her brother had taken off his jacket and 
thrown it over her head and shoulders to protect them 
from the rain. His shirt sleeves were wet through to 
his skin; but on they trudged, he wholly unmindful of 
his own wet condition; and she evidently anxious to 
get out of the rain. By-and-by, after the rain ceased, 
I saw them come back together, and Cown the steps 
they went, probably to their home. Now that to me 
was the prettiest sight of the whole day; that was 
brotherly kindness. It showed his thoughtfalness and 
his care. Happy sister to have such a brother! Hap- 
py parents to have such ason! He has laid the foun- 
dation of a noble character and life. 


——_+or —____— 
A CLEVER WOMAN, 


Some years ago a woman, having been summoned be- 
fore the Couit of Judicature in Calcutta, deposed that 
a circumstance involved in the cause occurred in her 
presence. The judge asked where it happened. She 
replied,— 

“In the veranda of such a house.” 

“Pray, my good woman,” said the judge, “how many 
pillars are there in that veranda ?” 

The woman, not perceiving the trap that was laid for 
her, said, without much consideration, that the veranda 
was supported by four pillars. The counsel for the op- 
posite party immediately offered to prove that the ve- 
randa contained five pillars, and that, consequently, no 
credit could be given to her evidence. The woman, 
perceiving her error, addressed the judge, and said,— 

“My lord, your lordship has for many years presided 
in this court, and every day that you come here you 
ascend a flight of stairs; may I beg to know how many 
steps these stairs consist of ?” 

The judge confessed he did not know. 

“Then,” replied she, “if your lordship cannot tell the 
number of steps you ascend daily to the seat of justice, 
it cannot be astonishing that I should forget the num- 
ber of pillars in a balcony which I never entered half a 
dozen times in my life.” 

The judge was much pleased with the woman’s wit, 
and (we presume, according to the law of the case) de- 
cided in favor of her party. 


MIND! 


Mind your tongue! Don’t let it speak hasty, cruel, 
unkind or wicked words. Mind! 

Mind your eyes! Don’t permit them to look on 
wicked books, pictures, or objects. Mind! 

Mind your ears! Don’t suffer them to listen to 
wicked speeches, songs, or words. Mind! 

Mind your dips! Don’t let tobacco foul them. Don’t 
let strong drink pass them. Don’t let the food of the 
glutton enter between them. Mind! 

Mind your hands! Don’t let them steal, or fight, or 
write any evil words. Mind! 

Mind your feet ! Don’t let them walk in the steps of 
the wicked. Mind! 

Miad your heart! Don’t let the love of sin dwell in 
it. Don’t give it to Satan, but ask Jesus to make it His 
throne. Mind!—S. S. Advocate, 








PETROLEUM vs. SHAD. 


The Delaware fishermen came to grief recently 
through the agency of the petroleum oil which had been 
washed from the Philadelphia docks and carried by the 
freshet up the Delaware. The fish were found to be 
so impregnated with the oil as to be utterly worthless 
for food; and the poor fishermen lost the entire catch 
of one day. Such occurrences are frequent at Pitts- 
burg, but never before were known at Philadelphia. 


Men are sometimes as badly affected by what they 
drink as shad. 

—— - +o. 
PLAIN. 

It seems that the colored people of Washington have 
an expressive phrase descriptive of white folks. Two 
colored women were overheard expressing surprise at 
the conduct of a third person mentioned by one, the 
other thereupon inquiring,—‘‘Was she colored or 
plain?” “Plain!” he 





SUM SPELLING. 

The following are among the signs over the shops of 
traders at Fort Smith, Ark,; ‘“(Camphein And burnin 
flewid.” ‘“Ches Nuts biled and Roar.” “Cain seet 
cheers Re seeted Hear.” ‘‘Woshing, ironin & goin out 
doin dais warks duu here.” ti 





EASY AND QUICK TRAVEL | 
A modern philosopher, taking the motion’ of the 
earth on its axis at Seventeen miles a second, says that 
if you take off your hat in the t to bow to'a a; 
you go séventeen miles bare-headed without taking 





A NICE SATTLE WORLD. ’ 
The diameter of Pallas does not much exceed seven- 


ty-nine miles, so that an inhabjtant of that p in| TEN M 


one of our new steam carri might go ‘roand ’ is 
world in a few hours. eas e 
NARROW EscaPR, 
A’gentleman in Staunton, Va., had his nose nearly. 
cut off by the carelessness of a man in carrying a scythe 





' blade on his shoulder along the street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN.—Mason & Hamlin's reputation, as 
the inventors and builders of that universal instrument, the Cab- 
inet Organ, has extended to the farthest bounds of civilization. 
We know of no better illustration of what genius and indefatiga- 
ble energy can bring to pass than this same Cabinet Organ, 
which has become the formidable rival of the piano-fortein the 
drawing room, and of the pipe organ in the church and chapel, 
Being apparently determined that not a family in the land shall 
have an excuse for being withoutan instrument so promotive of 
social enjoyment and domestic harmony, Mason & Hamlin have 
got up a new series, called the “Portabie Organ,” with the same 
interior work, but with a smaller and plainer case, the first style 
of which is afforded at the unprecedentedly low price of seventy- 
five dollars. buryport Herald. 35—lw 











NOW READY.—Washburn's Autumn Catalogue of splendid 
Flowering Bulbs, containing & list of the choicest Hyacinths, Tn- 
lips, Crocuses, Lilies, etc., with full and explicit directions for 
their culture It also contains a beautiful colered plate, and 
many other fine engravings. It willbe forwarded postpaid upon 
receipt of 10 cents to all applicants. Address WASHBURN & 
CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 35—lw 





Perry Davis’ Pain Killer. 

This old and well-known remedy, which has acquired a world- 
wide renown for the cure of sudden colds, coughs, ete., weak 
stomach, general debility, nursing sore mouth, cankered mouth 
or throat, liver complaint, dyspepsia or indigestion, cramp or pain 
in the stomach, bowel complaint, painter's colic, Asiatic cholera, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, has lost none of its good name by re- 
peated trials, but continues to occupy 4 prominent position in 
every family medicine chest. 35-2w 





BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HATS, 

FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 

No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, 

As an internal reme¢y, has no equal. In cases of cholera, sum- 
mer complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, asthma, it cures ino e 
night by taking it internally and bathing with it freely. It is the 
best lintment in America. Its action is like magic when exter- 
nally applied to bad sores, burns, scalds, and sprains. For the 
sick headache and toothache, don't fail to try it. In short, it isa 
Pain Killer. 35—lw 





WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WIHY LET THEM SUFFER OR Dik, 


when relief is at tand? Dr. Govtp's P1xn Worm Syrtr will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the s)s- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. ; 
itis a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removlng all 
impurities trom the system 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 4 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. ¢ 





Farmers. 

Provide yourself with Perry Davis’ Pain Killer at this seascn 
of the year, when colic, cholera morbus, dysentery, diarrhea, &e. 
may disable your hands—use it in every case of the kind, and my 
ears for it, if it does not effect a speedy cure-—but be sure that you 
trust to no other remedy but the old, long fied Perry Davis Pain 
Killer, which has never failed. 35—2w 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FoR— 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS,” 
In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by . 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


I. 
(Ready soon,) * 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the second volume of 
Oliver Optic’s Ne Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The first 
volume of which, 


OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. ITlustrated. $150) 
has already reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 


OUTWARD BOUND; or, Yourg America Afloat. Tenth Eji- 
tion. Now Ready. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland. In press. 

RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 


preparation. 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 
il. 
(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLLVER OP1ic, ertitled 
The Starry Flag Series. 
Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely Il- 
Instrated. Price, $125. 
Ill. 
(Now Ready.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of . 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwiy. 
l6mo, Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 
The Christian Era says of it: 


“Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger !o our readers. Her pen has often 
afforded them iostruction and pleasure. They wi'l therefore be 
prepared to find in tia tle Memair a worthy tribute to the good 
deeds and m one of Christ's little ones. She had @ 
worthy subject, has produced one of the finest little books of 
theseason. It is issned in a style every way worthy of it.” 


Late Publications. 


READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE, 
SHAKINGS, Etehing from the Naval Academy. By a 
of the class of * 

















i. coe oe ~ o EOE geen ag a 2 
S ss, Douglas, author of ‘‘In Trust.” 
TWICE TAKEN. A Fale of the Maritime British Provin- 
On tHE Bs cose RPP od ibe db <schisnoncone seston 4 = 
THE LUTTE BELPER. By Lavinia 8 Godwin 00 195 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES! NEST. By John Todd, D. 
D. oper PM icenteecgstece coco sasecemecesdge 
MRS. DALL'S BOOKS. 0 ; 
The C 1é, the Mar: the Court ; or, Woman's 
Relation to oyment, and Citizenship..... 2 50 
- d; a Volume of Miscella- 
nies, In2 . Part l,, “Studies, Pictures, and Fan- 
wiethe BN LN Be ee ae 
. Ti 
nh ot Ween Right So tater na: 
aunahine A New Name for a Popular Lecture 37 
STORIES AND AR RTCHES. BY our beat Authors... 1 80 
LITTLE BROTHER AND Orne STORIES.» By Fitz 150 


Fina aie sii" ai Si 
NEIGHUORS WIVES. By J. E Wrowiridge, auihor Ot | 
apt fe en te = as ye | 
Sold booksellers newsdealers, mail, post 

paid, on receipt of price.’ 
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149 Washington Street, oe 








